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FROM THR LAST LONDON MAGAZINE, 
THE WINTER CRUISE. 


Acustom exists among the smugglers 
and fishermen, in the towns and villages 
on the Kentish coast, of engaging with 
shipowners residing there for the perilous 
adventures of a cruise to effect the landing 
of contraband goods on some distant shore. 
Ireland is chiefly the course these expedi- 
tions are bound for; and many a smug- 
gler’s wife, while listening to the dashing 
of the rough waves on the shore of her 
home, and the Sud winds blowing harm- 
lessly over the roof of her dwelling, has 
breathed a prayer that the same storm 
may be landing her husband’s cargo in 
safety on some unguarded beach, or filling 
the sheets of his good ship in eluding the 
pursuit of a revenue-cutter, These out- 
fits are invariably made on the approach 
of November, and are denominated ‘ The 


Winter Cruise.’ The vessels are the pro- | hollands, from the pursing up of their lips, | 


and the satisfaction with which each ap- | 


perty of individuals who have realized 
considerable sums in these speculations, 
and a fortune is frequently embarked in 
one vessel. The smuggler looks forward 
to the success of these adventures with 
sanguine hopes and beating heart; and, 
while lamenting over past favours, prays 
for future good luck, which, if but mode- 
rate, makes him comfortable for life. Du- 
ring the absence of the men, their wives 
are allowed by the proprietors of the ves- 
sels a weekly stipend, sufficient for their 
maintenance; but, on the arrival of disas- 
trous news,the payments are discontinued, 
Many a hard heart has been softened by 
the tears mutually shed at the departures 
for the Winter Cruise; and many a young 
wife has seen all that she loved launched 
on the ocean, tosleep in its bosom for ever. 
A mother, while bestowing her best wish- 
es for her son’s success, and endeavouring 
to smile away her son’s apprehensions of 
what might befal, has looked upon,him 
for the last time, he has departed—hoping 
much, fearing littke—never more to be 
seen or heard of. 

Folkstone, the scene of this tale, is only 
relieved by the hereditary good-nature of 
the inhabitants from a prevailing melan- 
choly which every where presents itself, 
as bereaved mothers are pointed out to 
you, and widowed homes marked in every 
Street. 

It was late one night in the month of 
January, when the flower of the young 
men of Folkstone were absent on the 
Winter Cruise, that four young women 
were seated round a sea-coal fire, listen- 
ing to the heavy rain falling in the street, 
and the scolding wind as it echoed and 

» rumbled in the chimney of the warm fire- 


cupying the low-seated, patch-work co- 
vered chair, and the peculiar attention 
paid to herby an indolent cat, who stretch- 
ed, and purred, and quivered her nervous 
tail, while peering sleepily in her pretec- 
tor’s face—appeared to be the mistress of 
the house: she was a young woman, about 
five-and-twenty, with all the happy pret- 
tiness of a country beauty—albeit an in- 
dulged grief had thrown a pale tinge over 
the clear red that still shone in the red of 
her cheek, as if struggling for mastery 
with an intruding enemy. Her features, 
though somewhat irregular, if but care- 
lessly viewed, failed not to secure the be- 
holder’s stedfast observance, from the pe- 
culiar interest which a full blue eye and 
light arched brow lent to the contour.— 
She was resting her face upon her hand, 
| and looking at the red coals in the stove 
before her; the others seemed to have just 
| concluded a bit of country scandal, on the 
success of the sale of a secreted tub of 


peared to lean back in her chair. 

‘There,’ said the young woman, in 

hat very hollow of the fire, I can almost 

ncy I see my James on the deck of the 
Mary, looking through his glass to catch 
a glimpse of some distant sail. Ah! now 
it has fallen in, and all looks like a rough 
sea,—Poor fellow.’ This was spoken in 
an abstracted tone of voice, that monoto- 
nous sound of melancholy, where every 
word is given in one note, as if the speak- 
er had not the spirit, or even wish, to vary 
the sound. 

*‘That’s what I so repeatedly tell you 
of,’ said a fat old woman of the group; 
‘ you will have no other thought; morning 
and night hear but the same cry from you. 
Look at me—is’n’t fifteen years ago since 
my-William, rest his soul, was shot dead 


Marsh? and am I any the worse for it? 
I loved him dearly; and when I was told 
of the bad news, I did nething but cry for 
whole days; but then it was soon over—I 


|my heart, till it sunk into the grave.’ 

This burst of affecticn for her husband 
was amen’d with aloud laugh by a young, 
black-eyed, round-faced girl, sitting in the 
opposite corner, who, leaning over to the 
speaker, laying one hand on her knee, 
and looking archly in her face, chuckled 
out—‘ Come, come! she shan’t take on so; 
‘if her husband is gone, Susan shall have 
a second to comfort her,’ 

* A second husband, Anne!—No! nose- 
cond husband for me. I could never wake 
in the morning, and look on a face sleep- 
ing on the pillow beside me, where had 
rested theShead of one I had loved, and 
who was dead. No—I was asked three 
times in church, and married to him law- 
fully; and I am certain that, when a cou- 
ple are once joined in marriage—and in 
true love—their only separation is in death, 
and that is but for a time—they will here- 
after meet, and never, never part again.’ 
And then she looked up with her sweet 
blue eyes, and heaved such a sigh, and 
smiled such a smile, that proved to her 
gossips how confirmed was her innocent 
belief. 

‘How fast it rains!’ ejaculated a shri- 
velled old woman, who had hitherto re- 
mained silent. ‘ How fast it rains!’—~and 
she drew her chair closer to the fire. ‘It 
was just such a night as this when 
What’s that—the wind? Ah! ’tis a rough 
jhight; I suppose it must be near eleven 
|o’clock.—Now, tell you a story that 
| shall make you cold as stones, though you 
‘crowd never so close to this blazing fire. 

It was just such a night as this ? 
| Gracious heaven!’ cried Susan, ‘] 
hear a footfall coming down the street se 
like that which I knew so_well,—-listen' 
_—No, all is silent. Well, Margery, what 
| were you going to tell us?’ 
‘Eh! bless us!’ replied Margery, ‘you 


| 


while running his boat ashore’on Romney | tremble terrible bad, surely; what’s the 
| matter?’ 
| €Nothing—nothing, dame;—go on,’ 


| €Well,’ said the old woman, ‘it was 
‘just such a night as this 
‘Susan!’ cried a voice at the door, in 


knew that fretting wouldn’t set him on his | 
legs again; so I made the best of a bad that tone which implies haste, and a fear 
birth, and thought, if I should have ano- | of being heard—‘ Susan! open the door.’ 
ther husband, all well and good; if not,—)| «(ood God!’ shrieked Susan, ‘that 
why, I must live and die*Widow Major— | yoice!’—and all the women rose at one 
and there was an end of it.’ ' moment, and stood staring at the door, 

‘Ah! neighbour,’ replied the young | which Susan was unlocking. ‘The key 
woman, ‘ you knew the fate of your hus-} won’t turn the lock—’tis rusty;—who’s 


band—you were acquainted with the 
worst—you had not to live in the cruel 
suspense [ endure: but if I knew that he 
was dead’—(and her voice grew louder, 
while the blood rushed into her fair cheek) 


there?’ she breathless'y exclaimed, as in 
'the agony of suspense she tried to turn the 
key, while the big drops stood guivering 
on her brow. She trembled from head to 
fpot—her companions stood like statues— 


—I should think of him as much as I do| the lock flew back, the door opened—ng- 
now, and would think and think, and try thing was seen but the black night, gr” 
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the large drops of rain which sparkled in 
the beams of the candle upon the table. 
‘There is no one,’ said she, panting for 
breath; ‘but asI stand here a liying w2- 
man, ’twas his voice. James! James!’ 
she cried, and put her head out to listen. 
She heard quick, heavy footsteps hastily 
advancing at the end of the street; pre- 
sently a party of six or seven blockade- 
men rushed by the door, dashing the wet 
from the pavement in Susan’s face. They 
passed with no other sound than that made 
by their feet and were quickly out of hear- 
ing. 

is wish I may die,’ said old Margery, 
‘but the blockade-men are chasing some 

oor fellow who has been obliged to drop 
is tubs; for I saw the blade of a cutiass 
flash in my eyes, though I couldn’t see the 
hand that held it.’ 

‘My bonnet! my bonnet!’ cried Susan, 
‘there has more befallen this night than 
any here cantell. "Iwas his voice—stay 
in the house till I come back—’twas his 
voice!’—and she ran out through the still 
driving rain, in the direction of the party 
that had just passed. They took the 
street that led tothe cliffs; not a light was 
to be seen—lamps in a smuggling town 
being considered a very obnoxious accom- 
modation; and, though there may be a 
rate for watching, the inhabitants take 
especial care there shall be none for light- 
ing, inasmuch as a lamplighter never yet 
breathed the air of Folkstone. Susan 
reached the cliffs; the wind blew fresh 
and strong off the sea, and the rain ap- 
peared abating. She thought she saw fi- 
gures descend the heights; and quickening 
her pace, stood on the edge, straining her 
sight to distinguish the objects flitting to 
and fro on the beach. She heard a faint 
*hallo!’—the sound thrilled through every 
nerve-—it was the voice she heard at her 
door. She returned the salute; but the 
buffeting of the wind choked her timid 
cry. The halloo was repeated; Susan 
listened with her very eyes. Her distend- 


. ed fingers seemed grasping to catch at 
sound, 


A sound did rise above the roar 
of the breakers and the rushing ef the 
wind: it was the report of a volley of car- 
bines fired on the beach. Susan scream- 
ed, and sunk on the edge of the cliff, over- 
powered with terror and anxiety. Quick- 
iy there was seen a flashing of lights along 
the coast, and men running from the Mar- 
tello towers to the beach in disorder. 
Then was heard the curse for curse, the 
clashing of cutlasses and discharge of arms, 
and the hoarse shout of some of the smug- 
glers, who had succeeded in putting their 
boat off from the shore with part of her 
cargo, which it appeared they had been 
attempting to work. 

Susan well understood the import of 
these dreadful sounds, and recovering from 
her fright, was striving to ascertain from 
her station the position of the parties, 
when a hard breathing of some one, ap- 
parently exhausted, arrested her atten- 
tion. It seemed to issue from beneath, 
and, looking over the summit of the cliff, 
she perceived the shadow of a man cau- 
tiously ascending. He had almostaccom- 
plished his task, and was grasping a jut- 
ting fragment of stone, to enable him to 
rest a moment from the fatigue of his at- 
tempt. Susan heard him panting for 
breath, and, in endeavouring to discover 
whether he wore the jacket or the smock- 
frock (the latter being the usual working 
attire of the smugglers,) heard him sigh 
heavily. She thought it was a form she 
knew: she bent over the edge, and held 
her breath in the very agony of hope and 
fear. The figure stood with his back to 
the cliff, and looking down on the beach, 


ejaculated, ‘Oh, God!’ It was in one of 
those moans which betray the most acute 
suffering of mind, which thrill through the 
hearer, and create that kindred overflow- 
ing of the heart’s tears which makes the 
sorrow of the afflicted more than our own. 
Susan heard the sound, and breathlessly 
answered—‘ Who is it?? The figure 
sprang upwards at the response, and ex- 
claimed— 

‘Susan!’ 

‘James! James!’ she cried. He caught 
a large tuft of grass to assist him in dart- 
ing into her expanded arms, when the 
weed broke by the roots from the light 
sand in which it had grown; a faint cry, 
and the fall of a body, with the rattling 
of earth and stones, down the steep, were 
the sounds that struck terror, and mad- 
ness, and dismay, through the brain of 
poor Susan. 

She attempted to call for assistance, but 
her voice obeyed not the effort, and, in 
the delirium of the moment, she sprang 
down the cliff; but, fortunately, alighting 
on a projection, and at the same time in- 
stinctively catching the long weeds, was 
saved from the danger her perilous situa- 
tion had threatened: but still she continu- 
ed her descent, stepping from tuft to stone, 
reckless whether she found a footing, or 
was precipitated to abyss. Susan alight- 
ed in safety on the beach: an indistinct 
form lying on the shingle met her view. 

‘James! James!’ she cried, ‘ speak! let 
me hear your voice—for mercy’s sake tell 
me, are you hurt?’ 

No answer was returned; she grasped 
his hand, and felt his brow; but, on the in- 
stant, started from the form in horror— 
the hand was stiff, and the brow was dead- 
ly cold; and then, as if all her powers of 
utterance had become suddenly re-organ- 
ized, she broke forth into such a cry of 
anguish, that it pierced through the noises 
of the night like the scream of a wounded 
eagle. A pistol-shot was heard; the ball 
whizzed past the ear of Susan, and harm- 
lessly buried itself in the sand of the cliff. 
A party of the blockade rushed toward 
the spot, and, by the light of a torch, dis- 
covered the poor girl stretched on the bo- 
dy cf a smuggler. They raised her in 
their arms—she was quite senseless; and 
holding the light in the face of the man, 
they saw that he was dead. 

‘She’s a pretty young creature!’ said 
one of the men: ‘it’s a pity she couldn’t 
let her sweetheart come to the beach 
alone, for she seems almost as far gone as 
he is;—what shall we do with her, Sir?’ 

* Take her to the tower, Thomas,’ said 
he; ‘she may assist with her evidence the 
investigation of this affair. The body of 
the man must also be carried to our sta- 
tion, for I dare say we shall grapple some 
of the rascals before the night’s work is 
over. Our lieutenant has ordered the 
boat to be pursued that put off in the scuf- 
fle, and, as some of the cargo is now ly- 
ing about the rocks here, we must look 
out for another squall.’ 

One of the sailors sustained the still 
senseless Susan in his arms, while the 
corpse followed, borne by four others on 
their carbines. 

‘ This fun was not expected, Infant Joe,’ 
said one of the men to the gigantic figure 
who carried Susan in one of hisarms, with 
asymuch ease as he would have conveyed 
a child, and who, in mockery of his im- 
mense bulk, had been so nicknamed. 

‘ No,’ was the laconic reply. 

think,’ continued the other, 
your pistol settled that poor fellow, for he 
lay in the very point of the woman’s 
scream when you fired.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Joe with a grin, ‘ mayhap 


it was: andI wish each of my bullets could 
send twenty of ’m at once as surely and as 
quickly.’ 

* Halt!’ cried the officer who was con- 
ducting the party; if I mistake not I per- 
ceive a body of men, creeping on their 
hands and knees, at the foot of the cliff. 
Out with your torches, or we may be fair 
marks for a bullet.’ 

The men instantly obeyed, and, at the 
same moment, discovered their progress 
was interrupted by a gang of armed smug- 
glers, who instantly commenced a practi- 
cal argument of the right of way by furi- 
ously attacking the blockade. At the first 
fire, the ponderous bulk bearing the light 
form of Susan reeled and fell with its bur- 
then on the earth; and a smuggler was 
seen to rush wildly through the chaos of 
contending beings, hewing hig passage with 
a short broad cutlass, and apparently hav - 
ing but one object in view. A retreat of 
the smugglers, and the consequent advance 
of their antagonists, brought him to the 
spot where Susan,still senseless, lav wound 
in the sinewy arm of the prostrate man- 
of-war’s man. He endeavoured to disen- 
gage her from his grasp; and, on placing 
his hand on her neck, he felt that his fin- 
gers were straying in warm and still oozing 
blood. He trembled, and gasped for 
breath:—there were two beings senseless 
before him—one must be seriously wound- 
ed, perhaps dying or dead. e dragged 
Susan from her thrall: the action was fol- 
lowed by a groan from the man, who faint- 
ly rose upon his knees, and made a grasp 
towards the female with one hand, and 
drawing a pistol from his belt with the 
other, discharged it at random, and again 
fellexhausted. The report was heard by 
some of the still contending party, and 
forms were seen hastening to the spot; but 
the smuggler had safely ascended the hill 
with Susan, and sitting on the summit, 
wiped the drops of agony and toil from 
his brow, and placed his trembling hand 
upon herheart. At the first he could dis- 
cover no pulsation; he pressed his hand 
firmer against her side, and with a cry of 
joy sprang upon his feet—he felt the prin- 
ciple of life beat against his palm. He 
again clasped her in his arms, and, with 
the speed of a hound, ran across the fieids 
leading from the edge of the cliffs, darted 
through the church-yard there, till his 
quick steps was heard on the stones of the 
paved street. The inhabitants were at 
their doors and windows, anxious to catch 
the slightest word that might give them 
some intelligence of the conflict; for the 
reports of the fire-arms had been heard 
in the town, and all there was anxiety and 
agitation: but the quick questions were 
unanswered, the salutes were unnoticed 
—the form that rushed by them was heard 
to gasp hardly for breath, and they were 
satisfied something desperate had taken 
place. 
Susan had set out from; the women, and 
others who had joined them, were gather- 
ed round the door of the house, waiting 
with breathless impatience her return, 
and various were the conjectures of the 
night’s events; when a voice, whose tones 
all knew, was heard to exclaim—‘ Stand 
o’ one side there; a chair! achair!’ They 
made way for him in an instant; and he 
darted into the house, placed Susan in the 
arm-chair, and dropped on the floor, with 
his forehead resting on his arm. 

‘James!’the womencried, ‘are you hurt?’ 

They received no reply; but his convul- 
sive — alarmed them: they raised 
him from the ground, while one of the wo- 
men lighted a candle. At that moment a 
scream of dismay escaped from all: those 
who had stood listening at the door rush- 


The smuggler gained the street. 
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ed in, and were horror-struck on behold- 
img poor Susan lying apparently lifeless in 
the chair, her face and neck dabbled with 
blood; but she breathed and not amoment 
was to be lost. Restwratives were appli- 
ed to both, the blood was cleansed from 
Susan, and, to the joy of all, not a wound 
could be perceived. James had now suffi- 
ciently recovered to stand and bathe her 
temples: he kissed her cold quivering lips 


—she slowly opened her eyes—the first | 


object they rested upon was her husband! 
She started from the chair, and gazed at 
him with a mingled expression of terror 


and delight. James, seeing the effect his | 
appearance produced, pressed her in his. 


arms, where she lay laughing and crying, 
and clasping him round the neck, till the 


shock had swbsided, when she sat like a, 


quiet child on his knee, reposing upon his 
shoulder. None had as yet ventured to 
ask a question, but impatiently waited till 
Susan should break the silence that had 
now followed the confusion of cries, tears 


THE ARIEL. 


|are acquainted, and where they are not; 
they chase after every member of Con- 
gress; lay siege to every office door; 


squenze up to every Secretary, smile at) 


every thong, hint at the influence they 
have at home; of the number of their po- 
litical friends, of the vote thgy or their 
friends can throw at every poll. And if 


the great man of the cabinet do not readi- | 


ly listen, they talk louder, and louder 
still, and say if their friends are not grat- 
ified in their wishes they will show it at 
the next election. If this does not avail, 
as it seldom does, they bolt offand plice 
themselves and their claims, the merits 
they possess, and their triends, plump in 
‘the President’s face. He takes the pa- 
pers, looks distaressed, says he will look 
over them, and ssks them to call again; 
ninety-nine times out of the hundred he 
finds it impossible to comply with the re- 
quest, and nine times out often it would 
‘be wrong for him to do it, if he could, 
After receiving ten or fifteen gentlemanly 
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| Sweet little songster! onee again 

| We bear, thee warbling in the glen. 
as the measured’ periods run, 
‘thatlift the planet to the sun— 

When Flora wheels her verdant car, 
To tollow ’nevth the solor star; 

And Zephyr, from the garland, throws 
The snow-drop mid the wasting snows. 
When Winter to the aretice zone, 

(Vhe axis of bis chrystal throne, ) 
Obedient to the god of day, 

Shrinks trom beneath his brightning ray; 
Yet dares to linger; cold and drear; 

To check the prouise of the vear; 

Sweet little so: gster! once again, 

We hear thee warbling in the glen. 


| From fields of ever-blooming flowers, 

| From heavens where the palm-tree towers, 
When nature, to the northern groves 

| Summons the songsters to their loves; 

, Thou plumest thy little active wing, 
To bear thee through the wastes of air, 
And hover o’er the van of spring. 

|The same benign, instinetive light, 

That led thy pilgrimage from far, 


and wonder, But she seemed to have no denials, they go off, swearing that they | Shall guide thee on the breeze of night, 
other wish on earth—she was in her hus- | had every encouragement, but have been | __Untriended by the moon or star— 


band’s arms—beneath their own roof— 
and that was question and answer, and 
every thingtoher. James appeared rest- 
less, and attempted to rise; but the mo- 
tion was followed by the close winding of 
Susan’s ays round his neck. ‘Then, as 


if suddenly resolved, and chiding himself 


_most egregiously deceived. Itoftne hap- | 


pens there are a dozen, twenty, or fifty 
_applicants for the same office, and then 


| they begin to lie about one another; make | 


up falsehoods, sometimes out of the whole 
,cloth. In such warfare, you can easily 


| perceive that the modest man gets worst- 


Until thy native rocks among, 

Soft thrilling through the budding grove, 
| We hail thy unobtrusive song, 

| All tranquil asthe voice of love. 

Ere yet, the summer’s deepest shade, 

Shall darken o’er thy native glade, 

_ Around thee, through the cheerful wood, 

| Shall sport a little chirping brood; 


for some neglect, he started from his seat. | ed, while your dustling, impudent, ferse- Intent on youthful wing to fly, 


* Susan,’ said he, ‘ you are better now; 
keep yourself still till I return—I shall be 
but a few minutes,’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Susan, grasping his arm 
with both her hands—‘ not again—go not 
again. I shall be able to speak to you 
presently; don’t leave me now, James.’ 

‘You mus’n’t persuade me to stay,’ re- 
plied he; ‘I left the crew fighting with 
the blockade when I saw you in that fel- 
low’s arms; but I must go back again, for 
life and death are in this night’s business, 
One of us has beer shot, poor Peter Cul- 
len drowned—he would drink in spite of 
our orders, and fell overboard. I tried to 
save him; but I’m afraid he lies dead un- 
der the cliff, just where I first saw you, 
Susan, when I lost my footing. [It was 
so—Susan had suppcesed the body to be 
ter husband’s.] But I must go back, and 
see the end of it—I dare say all’s lost— 
but I must go.’ 

He struggled to release himself from 
Susan, when a smuggler rushed into the 
house, pale and exhausted; he flung him- 
self into a chair, and throwing a brace of 
pistols on the ground, exclaimed— 

‘The boat’s taken—the tubs we had 
worked to the foot of the cliffs are seized 
too: we fought hard for it, but it was of 
no use;’—and then he breathed a bitter 
curse in that low, withered tone, which 
seems to recoil upon the head of the curs- 
er, and clings only to him that utters it. 

Two others of his companions now en- 
tered the house; they were cordially re- 
ceived by their acquaintances and neigh- 


heads, the ill-stifled sighs, and the languid 
manner of taking the hands outstretched 
to welcome them, proved how severely 
their bold hearts felt their chilling disap- 
pointments and unrewarded toil. A dead 
silence followed their entrance: for what 
could be said? The journal of their cruise 
and misfortunes was recorded in every line 
of their brows. 


Orrice SEEKERS aT WASHINGTON.— 
A correspondent of the New York Com- 
mercial, under date of Feb. 8th, gives the 
following account of office seekers at 
Washington :— 


They leave their cards they 


_vering office-hunter stands the best chance | 


|—for every thing goes by force of names 
|and, of course, he bores all he meets, to 
| Say, on paper, that he is a clever tellow; 
| but few men assailed for their siguature 
have nerve enough to deny it, unless they 
have some extraordinary objection. As 
instance of this signing recommenda- 
tions, I will just mention an occurrence: 
—A respectable merchant signed a rec- 
ommendation for A. B. asa collector ata 
ae of entry; then signed another for C. 
|D. apologising for signing the first, as he 
thought A. B. nota very good man. Then 
its being made a certain question, he had 
forgotten himself on that point, sent a sort 
of retraxit on the second, and urged the 
claims of the first, and A. B. obtained the 
‘office. There is as much management, 
/as much falsehood, as much cold-blooded 
“assassination of character here, in the 
| struggles to obtain offices, as in any coun- 
try in the world—I would not except Eng- 
land, in the profligate days of Charles 11, 
—when that scandalous pimp and pander, 
Rochester, took the laurel from inven 
and gave it to Shadwell.” 


The following poem has been handed to us, with 
| a request that it may be published, with which we 
| cheerfully comply. It isfrom the pen of a gentle- 
man of this city, whose previous efforts have been 
published in the most respectable journals of the 
country, and have unitormly received that just ap- 
plause which genuine poetic talent never fails to 
| win. We have never seen it in print, and presume 


Antet. We need not say how acceptable any 
other favors from the same pen will be. 
FOR THE ARIEL, 
THE WOOD PEWEE. 

The Wood Pewee (Muscicapa of Wilson,) ar- 
_rives in Pennsylvania the earliest of migratory 
songsters, while the woods are yet leafless; and in 
Autumn, long after its companions have sought a 
warmer sky, only retires with the cold blasts of No- 
vember. It’s migrations are made always in the 
night. It’s notesare grave and simple, becoming 
more melancholy and plaintive with the declining 
year. It’s habits are retired and unobtrusive; it 
frequents rivulets and shady ravines; and loves to 
to build it’s nest beneath projecting rocks, or un- 
der the eaves of unfrequented dwellings. 


|(as we hope is the fact, ) that it was written for the | 
bours assembled, but the hanging of their ( : ) 


And follow to the boundless sky. 
| Swift as the vernal breezes blow, 
| The Summer’s fleeting moous shall roll, 
| And chequer’d Autumn soon shall throw 
| It’s hues of feeling o’er the soul. 
| But every day shall be to thee 
| Ashappy asthe blooming spring— 
| Shall bring it’s undiminished glee, 
| And tireless buoyancy of wing. 

And e’en when Autumn, rude and drear, 
| Has sear’d the beauty of the year, 
| When prouder songsters, far away 
Have followed the retiring ray, 

Yet shall the woods and rocks prolong 
The plaintive accents of thy song, 
| Till nature from thy summer home, 
| Kindest of guardians, bids thee roam 
Calls thee to fly, where Flora leads, 
O’er sunny isles and flowery meads; 
And in another vernal land, 
‘To join again the tuneful band— 
| To plume again thy litle wing, 
| And chase the circling car of spring. 


| Sweet bird! may still thy warbling be 
| As soothing and as dear to me, 
'As when at first thy cheerful lays, 
| The music of my youthtul days, 
' Could all their loveliness impart 
| ‘To my yet free and careless heart, 
| And wake the boundless buoyaney 
Of happy, thoughtless infaney ! 
And as the pause'ess lapse of age 
| Bears me through this uncertain stage, 
| Amid the cares that life employ, 
| Still prompt to reminiscent joy: 
Yes! may the Autumn of that year 
It’s fading hopes and pleasures here, 
| ‘Teach me, like thee, to wing my flight 
| Before the Winter’s hopeless blight, 
To brighter regions far away, 
; Realms of interminable day! 


Use of the Horse-Chesnut.—If the value of 

nut was more generally understood, it would not be 
suffered to rot and perish without being turned to 
| any account, asat present. The horse chesnutcon- 
| tains a soponaceous juice, very useful not only m 
| bleaching, but in washing linens and other stuffe.— 
The nuts must be peeled and ground, and the meal 
of twenty of them is sufficient for ten quarts of wa- 
ter, and either linens or woolens may be washed 
with the infusion, without any other soap, as it ef- 
feetually takes out spotsof all kinds. The clothes 
should however, be afterwards rinsed in spring 
| water. The same meal steeped in hot water and 
mixed in an equal quanfity of bran, makes a nutri- 
tious food for pigs and poultry. 


Methodists—The present year will form the een- 
tenary of Methodism. In 1779, this sect first com- 
menced at Oxford, under the Rev. J. Wesley. 
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BNLARGEMENT or THE ARIEL. 
In consequence of the great and unprecedented 
patronage bestowed upon the Anrer, during the 
<wo years which it has been established, and to 
testify to its numerous patrons that their favor has 
not been lost upon him, the Editor takes especial 
pleasure in announcing hisintention to commence 
‘he publication of the Third Volume, in a new and 
improved style, hitherto unsurpassed by any peri- 
odieul publication in the Union, Our efforts-to 
produce a neat and cheap literary publication, have 
heen approved by a list of subscribers, greater, it 
is believed, than has ever before been obtained 
to any publication of the kind. With the contem- 
plated improvements, the work will be decidedly 
the cheapest ever offered to the American public. 
Arrangements are now making to issue a num- 
ber, as a specimen of what the improvements will 
be. This specimen nwnber will be speedily print- 
ed, and copies sent to all our Agents at a distance, 
who ure carnestly requested to call upon subseri- 
bers, and exhibit the same for their inspection. It 
will_also be sent to subseribers where there is no 
Agent, on its being requested, postage paid. This 
ypecmmen number will contain a splendid engraving, 
superior to any which have ever appeared in the 
Ankh, and which the Editor has procured ata 
great expense, expressly for the Anisr. A large 
aumber will be printed for gratuitous distribution. 
The principal features of our proposed i improv e- 
ment are as follow— 

‘irst—The Artet will be issued ona sheet of 
extra-super-royal paper, of better quality than 
that heretofore used, with four columns ou a page, 
in place of three only. In this way, nearly three 
additional paves will be added every number, the 
price of the work remaining the same. 

Second—The embellishments will be of a supe- 
rior order. The engraving in the specimen num- 
jer shall be a fair sample of all the rest. Arrange- 
ments have been made to present our readers with 
a most splendid sett of engravings, illustrative of 
the most impressive scenes in Cooper’s popular 
novels of the Spy, and Pioncers, and in Scott’s 
novels of Guy Mannering, and The Heart of Mid 
Jothian. ‘These embellishments we fearlessly put 
in competition with those of the most lauded pe- 
riodical. 

Third—The matter of the Antex shall be pre- 
pared with inereased attention to the gratification 
of its readers. Vhe choicest English standard 
literary magazines, and other publications, will 
Le freely used to give its pages a dignified and 
respectable station among the periodicals of 
Ameriea. la addition to this, several writers of 
acknowledged talent will be called into the ser- 
vicee—so as to enable the Editor to present to his 
readers a semi+monthly sheet, against which no 
reasonable objection can be made. 

Fourth—To make the Anrkt more generally 
acceptable, it will occasionally contain a popular 
and fashionable piece of Music. 

Fifih—-Vhe embellishments will, as heretofore, 
appear in every third number, The papers will 
be mailed, with untailing certainty, every Friday 
night before publication, and secured in substan- 
The same terms will be extended 


ual wrappers. 
to Agents. 
With this general outline of our intentions, 
Jeaving it to be filled up by the work itself, we ask 
the indulgence of our numerous patrons until we 
can appear before them in our new and enlarged 


dress. 

TERMS. 

Phe Anrrr will be published every other Satur- 
day, at One Dollar and Fitty cents yearly, pay- 
able in all cases in advance. 

Every third number will be embellished with a 
splendid quarto copperplate engraving. 

Any gentleman procuring seven subscribers, and 
remitting ten dollars, shall receive the eighth 
eopy for his trouble. 


THE ARIEL 


LIFE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
** Gentle or sharp, according to your choice, 
Vo laugh at follies, or to lash at vice.” 

Mingling, as has been our lot during a short life, 
with a varicty of classes of people in this city, we 
have sometimes amused a leisure hour with sketch- 
ing the different castes into which society is divided. 
Should our notices offend any individuals, by hold- 
ing up to view what they may consider an attack 
upon themselves, we beg they will remember that 
in selecting a single name for a portrait, we mean 
to paint the whole genus te which it belongs. A 
creat eity like Philadelphia affurds a wide field for 
observation, and if our sketches should be ¢o the 
life, it will be because we have had an extensive op- 
portunity of observing; from being thrown at dif- 
ferent periods into various excellent nooks and posi- 
tions, from which to view the varied hues which lite 
assumes:—but our readers must judge for them- 
selves how far we have improved the circumstances 
which chance or inclination has placed before us. 

Ned Shuffle was a young man of good exterior, 
whose fate it was to be the son of a suspender ma- 
nufacturer of industrious habits, but not blessed 
with the faculty of getting along in the world, and 
Ned was early placed behind a counter, with in- 
structions from his master to be polite to his eus- 
tomers, to dress neatly, and always to make a good 


bargain; in other words, to make his address palm | 


upon the ignorant, the goods they did not want, at 
prices far beyond their value. Ned was an apt 
scholar, and very soon called himself the best re- 
tail salesman in Second street, got good wages, and 
the management of the shop fell almost entirely 
upon his shoulders. His money laying heavy in his 
pockets, Ned contrived various pleasant resources 
for its dissipation, and was not long without friends. 
He commenced with a dancing school, which so 
improved his manners that numerous invitations 
followed, and he soon was the life of whatever par- 
ty he deigned to visit. Parties led to an extended 
circle of acquaintanceship, and our hero, when of 
age, was looked upon as the most desirable partner 
which a man of capital, or a lady with none, could 
select; nor was he long without an offer from the 
first, and the object of many a jealous glance from 
the second. Ned accepted a proposition to open a 
store—did more business than any of his neighbors, 
and quickly had half the town wpon his books. Vhis 
being tue whole extent of the friendship of ha/f the 
towit, the concern lost its credit from inability to 
meet engagements, and broke. Shufile, however, 
had lost nothing, and haying too much wit to throw 
himself away for such a trifling event, he resumed 
his old occupation, and beeame again the pleasing 
measurer of lace and rbbons. Half his evenings 
have been regularly spent at the theatre these twen- 
ty years, where he may be generaliy seen with a 
evne and a box coat, at the first and second acts of 
every performance which is likely to draw a house, 
spying with his opera glass, and detailing with a 
knowing sir to a knot of equally wise companions, 
who are the most eninent or the most beautiful, or 
the richest of the ladies present. An liour wearies 
this set of wiscaeres, and having accomplished the 
object of their visit, which was simply to be secn, 
and to say they hal been at the play, they adjourn 
te ancighbouring billiard room, or a ecard table, 
play fora sapper, get a drunk, and retire in 
good season to a solitary bed, having just wit enough 
among them to know that late hours will spoil their 


complexions, snd Jose them the opportunity of 


mingling in such picasant socicty. Reader, this is 
one class of Philadelphians—would you belong to 
it’—dress well, buy a season ticket, leara to handle 
a mace and a card, and die unknown and unlament- 
ed, without the consolation of remembering one 
single actWhich wiil entitle you to future reward, 
and with barely money enough in your pockets to 
purchase a decent burial; you will be followed to 
the grave by your best friends, who will culogize 
you the same evening over a bottle, and sing your 
requiem over a pack of cards. 

We shall draw a portrait hereafter, of one of Ned 
Shufile’s friends, having ouly space to-day for a ce- 


scription of a very different caste of charaeter. We 
have just returned from a visit to poor Mis. D,, r-- 
siding in a single room io the outskirts of the e'ty, 
with whose history it has been our fortune to be i= 
imately acquainted from early childhood. Mrs. 
1). has been a pensioner of our family during a po- 
triod of twenty years, and if her story does not draw 
a tear of pity from our female readers, it will be 
because we have not succeeded in imparting to 
all its interest. She is the daughter of a respeeta- 
ble medical practitioner of Bristol, England, and 
emigrated to Baltimore early in life, with a husband 
every way worthy of her love. He followed his 
business of a master builder in that town, for it was 
then a small village, and being a proficient in his 
line, acquired a competency at the age of forty, by 
which time it is generally determined whether a 
man shall be rich or dependant. A neat, well fur- 
nished house, and two promising daughters was 
their little world, where contentment and thrift fur- 
nished happiness and employment. In an unlucky 
moment the husband’s name was used as an endo 
er for a friend, who had often lent them a belping 
hand, and whom to refuse, was almost to destroy. 
Ove act of this kind led to another, till the whole 
of their property was insufficient to pay endorse- 
ments, which by the death and failure of his friend 
he was compelled to do. Unacquainted with mer- 
cantle usages, the first intimation he had of his dif- 
ficulties was from the sheriff's officer, and a jail be- 
came his residence, while his little a// was seized 
and sacrificed to the highest bidder. We will not 
pause to detail the misery that ensued, nor the 
heart-rending agonies of his little family, when 
death put a period to his life, and his wife’s happi- 
ness. <A friend there was in this case, who, #fter 
all was gone at one fell swoop, assisted them to re- 
move to Philadelphia with searecly the necessary 
articles of clothing. Mrs, D. had an aunt living iw 
the vicinity, in a humble walk of life, but with a 
heart open as charity to receive them. Here they 
found a shelter for a short time, and the daughters 
each learned a trade, with the proceeds of which 
they soon were able to take a few rooms and support 
their widowed mother. To the oft-repeated inqui- 
ries and letters to England, an answer was at last 
received that Dr. was dead, and left his truant 
daughter an annuity of 102, per annum during ber 
natural life. The aunt soon d’ed, and the three fe- 
males were left alone in a strange city to make what 
disposition of themselves Providence might direct. 
Their needles, and the mother’s annuity supported 
them ina very comfortable manner, and the girls 
made as respectable an appearance at church as any 
people of condition in the place. It was at this pe- 
riod of what they now call their affluence, that 
neighbourhood brought our families acquainted, and 
employment, with prompt remuneration, was the 
consequence of a Knowledge of the excellent mo- 
ther, and herunassuming daughters. The sickness 
of the eldest girl, who was attacked with a dreadful 
cancer, brought us still nearcr in sympathy with the 
family, and sick dishes and visits were daily inter- 
changed during her protracted and suffering malady. 
At her death, Mirs. D. found all their savings insuf- 
ficicnt to discharge the accumulated expenses of her 
long confinement, and a reduction of rent became 
necessary. We still heard frequently trom them, 
however, and every notice we received, gave indi- 
cation, that, like an ava'anche, the first loosening 
from their eminence was precipitating them into the 
valley of hopeless poverty. Several remittances of 
the old lady’s legacy had been lost by the traud or 
villainy of the agents, and a paralytic stroke attack- 
ed both the mother and her only remaining support 
at the same time. Another remove to a more home- 
ly dwelling was the result, and light, unprofitable 
work, was the only kind they could do or procure. 
Time dragged on its tardy pace for some years, 
and the youngest of the two is nowa helpless, bed- 
ridden, but patient sufferer, while her mother, 
whose eyesight and infirmities barely enable her to 
wait upon her forlorn patient, subsists upon her tri- 
fling anuuity, doled out by a superannuated agent 
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with niggard hands, and such charity as the few per- 


sons who remember that such an object exists, can 
afford. We found her during the late cold weather, 
with only three sticks of wood, and with only a Jit- 
tle meagre soup for her dinner, Reader, do you 
wish to see Mrs. D. in her extremity, visit any one 
wt the thousand courts and alleys of this populous 
aad wealthy capital, and you will find her perchance 
rwice in three times, in all the misery above descri- 
ped, but without the resource of an aunuity, and 
suffering in all the grades of wrtuous poverty. 

The division of happioess among mankind has 
hong been a subject of discussion with the contem- 
nevs of religion, nor ean the worldly minded see 
the justice of the ways of Providence, not remem- 
bering that whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 
Though the class to which Mrs. D. belongs are 
seemingly the most miserable, and most dependent 
wt mortals, we very much doubt whether those who 
possess, as in her case, the consolations which virtue 
never fails to bestow, would exchange situations 
with the seeming gay Lothario’s of Wed Shuffle’s 
xt. The one is happy in the prospects of futurity, 
while the other is miserable in the midst of seem- 
ing hilarity and joy. 


Epitaphs.—It is curious to observe the different 
kinda of occupations aud amusements, which the va- 
vious members of the human family adopt to pass 
away time, and rid themselves of ennwi. We are 
not disposed to cavil at any for their peculiarities, 
provided they be innocent; always, however, pre- 
ferring to associate with those, whose whims lead 
to useful, rather than insignificant studies. — 
But we very commonly take people as they are, and 


endeavour to glean something from them for our 


own or our readers’ amusement. The other even- 


ing we happened in upon a small coterie of young kept for sale. 


ladies, all very busily employed in pasting and iron- 
ing their scrap books, about which they were much 
toterested, and pulling caps for certain odds and 
ends of literature, which scemed to possess merit in 
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public. It consists in combining carburet of sul- more exquisitely polished versification, move reel 
phur and phosphorus, in water. All those who | poetry, or more simple and unaffeeted piety, than 
are about making purchases of jewellery, had bet- are contained in the following stanzas. They ap- 
ter wait for an importation of diamonds, which no | peared originally in the Cincinnati Literary Gazette, 
doubt will become as cheap as cornelians, and, | a paper which, though abounding in every thing that 
very probably, be quite as unfashionable in time. —_ makes a paper really good, was discontinued three 
_ years ago, for want of patronage, 
Hard Names.—The Americans certainly excel 
ali other nations in the particular facility with 
which they coin names for post towns and news- 
papers. Circulating the Bulletin and Ariel, as we 
do, in every corner of the Union, we have upon > 
our books names which would astonish the de- 
scendants of Confucius himself. Witness the fol- 
lowing precious soft sounding titles, ‘‘ Upper 
Peach Tree,” ‘Standing Peach Tree,” ‘* Treu- 
blesome Iron Works,” ‘*Springville Four Cor- 
ners,” ** Sheep Cots Bridge,” ‘* New Goshenhop- 
pen,” **Middletown Upper Houses,” ‘ Dum- 
merstown West River,” ‘‘ North Bridgewater No. 
2.” Having a mortal antipathy to long names, 
particularly when compelled to write them, we | 
mean to punish all the packers of newspapers by | 
establishing a new post town on some unsettled | 
lands in the interior of the Rocky Mountains,and| 
name it thus, Osseocarneosanguineoviscericartita- = is the breast that would have burned 
2 ay voice of eulogy to hear, 
gimedullary—paper and ink sweetwater Valley 


Casting, ere yet his form’s inurned, 
Springs Rocky Mountain Hollow Post Office, Wreathes on his unclosed sepulcher. 
No. 10. 


Pilgrim is thy journey drear? 

Are its lights extinct for ever’? 
Still suppress that rising tear, 

God forsakes the righteous never! 


Storms may gather o’er thy path, 
All the ties of life may sever— 
Still, amid the fearful seath, 
God forsakes the righteous never! 


Pain may rack thy wasting frame, 
Health desert thy couch for ever, 
Faith still burns with deathless flame, 
God forsakes the righteous never! 


LINES" 
On reading a laudatory notice of a humorous jre~ 
ture, by the late unfortunate ‘Vurovore Laxe, 
Esa. 


The dew of death is on that brow 
Who loves a Garden, loves a Green-house too, | Thy hand would twine with votive bays; 


says the poet Cowper, and now is the time toview | His throbless bosom heeds not now 
the latter in its pride and beauty. No city in the Thy meed of worth, thy note of praise. 
Union can boast of so many handsome green- 
houses in its vicinity as Philadelphia. Pratt’s at 
Lemonhill, exceeds them all, and then must be 
enumerated those where plants and flowers are 
A visit to any of them at this sea- eee 
son, will serve to enliven and refresh the lover of Yet still will some less thoughtless one 
ape A sigh above the canvass heave— 
nature, and add a new motive for admiration and Strange, that what breathes of mirth alone, 
love of the all bountiful hand of the Creator, who Should bid the heart to grieve! 
has provided such an inexhaustible variety of beau- 


E’en now, the laughing crowd awhile 
Pause heedless, o’er his pictured jest; 
Whilst he, whose peneil bid them smile, 
Lies wrapt in dreamless, changeless rest. 


their eyes. As we are especial encouragers of these } tiful productions for the gratification of man. The But such the change that life displays, 


kind of family books, we of course entered warmly 


student, who is deprived by the rigors of winter, of Pears oft from loveliest fountains flow , 


And suns, that glad our happiest days 
into the subject, and while glancing over a volume | his accustomed amusement, may pass an hour or é g PI fe 


filled with rare and curious precepts, incidcats, and 


Lend light to moons, ’mid nights of woe. 


two with great profit in these receptacles of the 


poems, a gentleman drew from his pocket, a little | products of other climes, and the mere amateur of! And what is pleasure’s dearest hour, 


red covered volume, which had been the labor of A/s | beauty in whatever garb it is dressed, will not fail 


But mingled moments, dark and bright! 


life, and read a number of good, bad, and indiffer- | to return with his senses delighted. M*‘Arann’s, | What Hope’s pure rainbow, buta shower 


eat Epitaphs, some few of which we transeribed, 


and now propose to our correspondents to supply us | houses are now in their glory; and we would invite 


with any thing rare or beautiful in this line of auto- 
biography. ‘The first we shall present, details ra- 
ther a melancholy end. 
Here I lies; no wonder I’m dead, 
For a broad wheel’d wagon run‘d over my head. 
The French have a curious system of Epitaphing, 


whereby the survivor is enabled to say something of | hour. 


his or her deserts. We select one as a sam- 
ple. 
In the Cemeteru of Pere la Chaise, Paris. 
Here lies N , the best of fathers, 
The most tender of husbands, 
His ineonsolable widow still keeps 
The Faney Shop, Rue Richelieu, 
No. 
We think we could point to one or two of our 
contemporaries, for whose tomb the following pre- 
cious morcean would be very appropriate. 
On J. R. a Valetudinarian, 
So careful was Jenmy and anxious at last, 
So afraid of himself he had grown, 
He said thro’ two nostrils the breath goes too fast, 
And tried long to breathe thro’ but one. 
Mr. William Smith is dignified with the following 
Gistich, engraved in legible characters. 
Ifere lies William Smith, aud what is somewhat 


rarish, 
He was born, bred, and hang’d in this here pa- 
rish. 


Diammds—If the Philosopher’s Stone has never 


yet been discovered, the present age may boast of 


having produced something very much like it.— 
Diamonds are now really manufactured in Paris, 
by artificial means, possessing all the qualities of 
those found in the mine. This invention has for 


Of tear-drops touched with light’ 


all who have leisure, to ge and see for themselves, | LITERARY. 
what may be produced in this cold season by the ; 
aid of glasses end warmth. Many of ourfairread-| Darby's View of the United States.—This vol- 
ers are about en'ering upon the untredden path of | ume, which has been on our table for some weeks, 
matrimony, they may procure from any of the Jast deserves to be patronized liberally by the people 
mentioned places, a wreath to deck their bridal | cf this union; it gives, in clear and forcible Jan-« 
When the skies are overeast, the wind | guage, the result of inquiries highly creditable to 
whistling rudely, and all nature wears a lowering | his research and exertion, and which could not 
countenance’, and as sometimes is the ease, a fit of | have been acquired without much toil and patienee. 
the blues attacks us at the same time, we take aj It isa complete refutation of the lies pronulgated 
cloak and a journey to a green-house. By prong bid English travellers and reviewers; it places our 
means we are withdrawn from these uneomforta- | resources in a true light, removes the veil whieh ig- 
ble scenes into a werld of spring and beauty, | norance and stupidity have thrown over our natural 
where are to be met with odoriferous shrubs and | advantages, and shows ata glance, what a mighty 
flowers, groves of oranges and !emons, roses that | nation may be supported on our fruitful soil. The 
vie with the freshest ‘int of the proudest beauty, | various climates are caretully compared; the pro- 
and put to shame the painted agtress with her ducts of the different regions displayed with much 
micnight admirers amid a cloud of smoky lamps. | perspicuity, and the whole work will be gratifying 
The mind inseasibly acquires its spring-like, gay | to the lover of statistics, and extremely usetul to 
ideas, and the gloominess is dispersed which is the emigrant. We hope the book will reward the 
too apt to hang about us during this dark, discon- publisher, Mr. I. S. Tanner. 
solate season. 


Smith’s, Landreth’s D’Arras’s, and Parker’s hot- 


| Childs’s Views of Philadelphia.—The 
It is believed that, in a few years, the three banks | number of this very valuable publication bas just 
of North Carolina will own the whole state. appeared, and fully sustains the high character 
—— which the previous numbers had obtained. ‘Ihe 

work is got up with exceeding great care and skilJ, 

And | eas oor! ‘and reflects the highest eredit on our eity aud 

Who bask for ever in suceess; country. Mr, Childsisa native of Bucks county, 
A constant feast, in this state—a county which has produced more 

Quite palls the taste, distinguished men than any other eoutaining no 

city, in the state. His views deserve an extensive 


And long enjoyment is distress. 


Few words, in a just defence, are able to resist | patronage, greater than we understand it has pece’- 
many unjust assaults 


its author M. Gannal, who has made his process | We have rarely met, in the same compass, with 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Washington, March 6, 1829. 
THE INAUGURATION. 

The Ides of March are come—aye, and almost 
gone too; and though I am tired, and more fit for 
my couch than for my writing chair, | must redeem 
my promise by giviag you some accountof the 


Coronation. Washington has exhibited a busy 
aad yarious picture for the last week: it has not | 
been so crowded since the memorable days of the | 
Missouri Question. Well, the morning dawned | 
propitiously, and theair, all softness, seemed as- | 
tonished at the roar of cannon which rudely shook | 
iis stillness. 
The President was not to be inaugurated till | 
twelve, yetit was scarcely light before the streets | 
beran to be alive with moving groups. took my | 
cottee with my usual comtort and composure, noi- | 
withstanding some gentle suggestions from the | 
female pertol the civele, that we should be tou 
lute to get good places. According to the arrange-_ 
ment of the Committee, the ceremony was to take | 
place in the portico of the eastern front of the 
Capitol. This portico ison a level with the sec- 
ond Hoor of the building—it extends along the 
ceutval part of it, (exelusive of the wings,) and 
rests upon rusticated arches below, being approa- 
ched in front by an immense ftight of stone steps, 
said to be the largest nowin existence. This no- 
ble flight of steps is supported on each side by 
large abutments, square and solid,and exhibiting at 
the top a large level space, (destined one day to 
be adorned by groups of sculpture,) affording a 
very favorable post of observation, which was ear- 
iy oceupied on the present eccasion. In front of 
this portico isa wide open space, extending to the 
sirenlar iron railings which enclose the great | 
square, a piece of ground containing about seven | 
acres, surrounded without by a beautiful promen- 
ade, planted with trees, and ornamented within 
by beautiful shrubbery. Between the two central 
columns of the portico were placed two seats, one 
for the President-elect, and the other for the 
Chiet Justice. On either side of these were sofas 
for the Senators, and chairs for the members of 
the House. Behind, the whole floor of the porti- 
co was reserved for the ladies, who sat in rows— 
so long as to sit was possible—then rose to their 
feet, and, at length, (tell it notin Gath!) climbed 
up on the huge bases of the columns, overlooking 
the moving scene below. ‘he steps were kept 
clear of occupants by a high and solid board  par- 
tidion extending from one abutment to the other, 
und guarded by constables within, Beyond this |. 
much-hated barrier hung the crowd, like bees in 
the wetot swarming: for the abutments not exten- 
ding out the whole distance of the stairs, a few of 
the lower steps were without the fence, and were 
eazerly occupied by the first comers. ‘Those be- 
tind reaching over their shoulders to get hold on 
the top of the fence, aud other rows behind them 
seeming to cling to the coats and arms of their 
more fortunate predecessors. Beyond tiese, again, 
aud on the level space, Was spread far and wide, a 
dark, dense mass, reaching quite back to the rail- 
ing, and even beyond it; and containing, by esti- 
mate, about twelve thousand people—tho’ others 
say filteen and twenty thousand The floor of the 
portico becoming at length too crowded for its oc- 
cupants, aud its extremities, moreover, affording 
no good sight of the spot where the President was 
to stand, the groups of ladies began to stretch 
down the steps in troat, until the crowd below, 
having their view intercepted by vast bonnets, with 
miniature flower-gardens rising from the top of 
them, beeaine indignant,and their gallantry giving 
to their curiosity, the ery of ‘down! down !— 
clear the front!” beeame so ype that the 
fair began to shrink away before the storm, and in 
a few minutes ranged themselves in a sort of half- 
moon, under the lea of the lofty abutments, where 
they obstructed nobody’s view, and were sheltered 
besides, from the breeze, which began to grow 
damp and chilly. Atlength drums were heard in 
the distance, and soon after the brilliant uniforms 
of the marine band were seen issuing on one of the 
abutments, with their bright Chinese-looking en- 
sign, hung about with bells, in the van. They 
played Jackson’s March, sweetly, as they always 
play; and music exhibited its usual empire, first in 
animating, and then in stilling the crowd. Present- 
ly a company, (and but one) of soldiers was obser- 
ved ascending the hill from the avenue, a carriage 
followed, and having arrived opposite to the great 
south gate of the capi ol enclosure, it stopped, and 
forth issued two very imposing figures, one with a 
great deal of scarlet about him, and an immense 
white plume; the other a tall, gaunt figure, in an 
officer’s over-coat, richly embroidered with gold, 
and « military chapeau on his head; his stride was 
firm, large, decided, and very rapid: it was Gene- 
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ral Jackson, and the ignoble vulgus followed as 
rapidly behind him. Here I lost sight of him, as 
he entered the arches under the portico, entering 
the capitol by a door there reserved for those who 
were to be admitted within the building. We, 
who were above, (and I was finely situated at the 
outer extremity of one of the abutments) saw no- 
thing more of him for half an hour, during which 
time it since appears he was in the Senate Cham- 


‘ber. At length he emerged from between the 


centre columns, and presented himself in front of 
the place assigned him. ‘The effect below was 


THE DYING MAIDEN TOHER LOVER 
BY ELIZA RENNIK. 

They tell me, love, that I must die— 

| "Phat soon this faint and quivering breavh 

| Must fail e’er thy dear name to sigh, 

And pause in death. 

| Oh! joy, to think a spirit, crush’d 

| And bruis’d like mine, shall pass to peace, 

| Then let my sorrows all be hush’d, 

‘Thy murmurs cease. 


electrical. “The mass which had hitherto present- | The shot which strikes the wounded bird, 
ed one unvaried tint of almost black, in an instant |  ‘Thestorm which fells the blighted tree, 


changed its hue—the whole — was paved with 


heavens were rent with the shout which greeted 
the long expected vision. 


Then came the cannon’s mouth echoing the voice | 


of the multitude and making the ladies plumes to 
shake Twenty-four guns were fired, (and they 
were only on the opposite side of the square, ) eve- 
ry discharge causing the windows of the eapitol to 
shake. During these mirthful sounds, so kindred 
to his ear and to his memory, the new President 
presented himself to the devouriug gaze of the 
multitude before him. 

“You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage: and that all the walls 

With painted imagery had said at once 

Jesu preserve thee!” 


: | Are blows dealt forth Ly mercy’s sword, 
upturned faces, and uncovered heads, andthe very | 


So, death to me. 


Heed not the idle tongues, which tell 
*Pwas thou who torm’d my early tomb, 
"Twas t,—I low’d, for life, too weil, 
And wrought my dooru! 


Be gay—forget—task pleasare’s pow 
To furnish days of sunny glee, 
1 would not shade one passing hour, 
W ith thought of me. 


And yet to be forgotten quite !— 
No, no—thy poor, fond girl would fain 
Be sometimes summoned to thy sight 
And love again. 


He looks thinner than when he was last here—his | 


visage very sallow, his hair long and grey, his | 


whole head resembling very perfectly the 
vhie print of him taken from Vanderlyn’s paint-— 
ing. He wore two pair of speetacles—one being | 
thrown up on the top of his head,and the other be- 
fore his eyes. He talked much with the Vice Pres- 
ident, who sat upon his left. The Chief Justice 
on his right presented that noble image of integri- | 
ty, benevolence and mental power, which always 
wins while it awesthe beholder. The administer- 
ing of the oath T could neither distinetly see, nor 
hear: but ina few moments the General came to 
the front witha MS. in his hand and read his inau- 
gural address. His voice was feeble, and but few 
words were heard at ten yards’ distance. Being 
unable to hear, L occupied myself in seeing. It was 
a most beautiful and impressive spectacle. A 
painter could not have wished a finer subject. The 
building itself, noble in its size, with its richly 
sculptured capitals and cornices—Pers'co’s fine 

oup in the pediment—the massy columns—the 
far spreading wings and terraces—the grounds and 
gates, with the crowd of carriages without—the 
line of soldiers in the square—their silken banner 
playing in the breeze—then the crowd of heads— 
the innumerable eyes all bent to one spot—the tow- 
ering flight of steps covered with Congress, officers 
of the Army, foreign Ministers, ladies richly 
dressed in all the varying hues of fashion—others 
hanging round the columns, and bending over, like 
guardian angels, watching the issues of the scene— 
the General, with his tall form, his sunken and 
deeply groovee cheek, his locks of silver gray, his 
high nose, and wide, stern mouth, in the act of ut- 
terance,—all, taken together, presented, even to 
the outward eye, an assemblage of images never 
to be forgotten. But when the mind began to 
range—when it went back to the landing of the 
pilgrims—back to the days of the revolution—back 
to the adoption of the constitution, and then came 
down to Washington and Hamilton and all that 
group of mighty spirits who brought forth the en- 
ergies and sealed the happy destinies of this peo- 
yle:—when one remembered that here was the on- 
y free republic on the earth, now inthe very act 
of conferring its highest dignity and trust, and 
then looked round on the quietness, the order, the 
simplicity of the scene, it was impossible to re- 
press the swell of deep and mingled feeling—im- 
possible to forget the Hand which divideth to the 
nations their inheritance, and which has thus pre- 
eminently filled our borders with His goodness.— 
Nor could I, while gazing on so great a collection 
of human beings, placed before their acknowledged 
ruler, forbear a solemn reflection on that greater 
scene when all the kindreds of the earth shall form 
but one assembly, and every eye shall behold the 
Judge. If such a spectacle as our’s be solemn, 
what shal that be, when Presidents and Kings shall 
themselves compose the waiting erowd, and He on 
whom they gaze shall utter the words of fate, and 
divide the remunerations of eternity. 

VIRTUE. 
*« But let the world say what it will, 
‘Though sorrow may awhile intrude, 
Fair wisdom’s voice is faithful still, 


ithogra- 


Let memory’s glass give back my ferm, 
Such as when first I pledg’d my truth, 
With health, and joy, and teeling warm, 
And fresh with youth 


[ would not that thou now should’st see, 
My hollow eye, and faded cheeks;— 
Nay, chide not woman’s vanity, 
Nor call me weak 


Your picture, and the ring you gave, 
Close ’gainst my heart are firmly elasp’d— 
The miser yields but to the grave 
The gold he grasp’d. 


Because I wildly o’er them wept, 
They hid my treasures from my eyes, 
But f had mark*d the spot, and crept, 
And found my prize 


I bore my idols quick away— 
‘They since have slept upon my breast, 
Aud never from that home shall stray, 
Till all’s at rest. 


Remember that my dying kiss 
Upon thy pictur’d semblance fell; 
My sight grows dim, my all of bliss, 
Fare well—farew ell 


THE 
Adieu, my fond Edgar:—Unfurl every sail: 
And trust in the Pilot above in the gale: 
Though your ship niounts the surge ona death- 
dealing rock ;* 
Spread her wings to the wind, and buffet the shock. 


My fears, why so true’—Look! the squall and the 
spray; 

Now darker the heavens; now rougher the bay: 

Now swells the proud sea: and now heaves the 
deep bed; 

It foams o’er the living, and booms o’er the dead. 


Bold Edgar’s aloft, or at helm, or the bow; 

The brine as it curls, dashes o’er his young brow; 
Around are the snow-crested columns of main, 
The black sky seems bosom’d in ocean again. 


But night stills the storm:—Ey’ry plavet shines 
clear; 

Not acloud breaks the ray in its sparkling career; 

Nota breath fans the billow—the wave sinkstorest, 

The moon sheds her silver in peace on its breast. 


Now rolls the tall ship, till the gray cloud of dawn 

Ushers in the fair gale, with the warmth of the sun: 

Now she glides—now she flies to her port, cross 
the seas; 

While the Pilot above, pipesall hands to the breeze. 


* The ship Paris scraped the very rocks on 
which a vessel and crew perished before their eyes 
—yet the Paris got off with trifling damage; al- 
though her voyage terminated disastrously from a 
different cause. 


Our members of Congress spent something like 


Still, to be blest, is—to be good.” 


half a million of dollars while talking about re- 
trenchment! 
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BENEVOLENCE. 

As soon asI had deposited my uncle’s 
remains in the grave I applied myself to 
an investigation of his papers, among 
which I found one that gave me great 
pain, by discovering my deceased friend 
to have been not only mercenary but cru- 
el, from his own account of the subjects 
suffering by his inhumanity; ** A man well 
bred, early initiated in the comforts of 
life, with four children,’”’—I] read no more. 
‘Heavens!’ I exclaimed, ‘and are they 
now enduring confinement within the drea- 
ry walls of a prison? Probably with a | 
bare sufficiency to support nature!—for- 
vid it justice, that this family should re- 
main in captivity any longer—Heaven has | 
given me the means, and I will fly this in- 
stant to perform my duty.’ I immedi- 
ately went to the prison and inquired of 
the keeper the way to the apartment of 
the unhappy parent, and also his claim | 
against him; the last he immediately re- | 
plied to, and I paid him. He told me he | 
was obliged to me, as he never expected | 
it; he thought Tristenus was a fixed lodg- | 
er, and nothing but death would have par- 
tedthem. ‘Go that way,’ said he, ‘his is | 
the fourth door on the left hand, there 
you'll find him; he’s always at home.’ | 
The fellow spoke the latter part with | 
such unconcern that I could hardly refrain | 
bestowing on him the epithet ‘ Brute.’ | 
I had now got to the door, when I Icoked | 


- 


answer the child, but seemed entirely lost | THINGS IN GENERAL. 
in thought. After a considerable pause, - 


5 “ Whate’er men do, or think, or dream, 
I told him every expense was paid neces-) Gur motley paper seizes for its theme. 


heaven, into whose charge I have commit- | 
ted myself and my poor infants! thou who | 
hast been my comforter in dis-} Longitudinal President.—Gen. Jackson was 
tress, enable me to bear this! . Here he! President in Boston, nearly twenty mi: utes before 
paused; when with tears trickling down | he was at Washington, on account of the difference 
his faded cheeks, he continued, ‘O most | of longitude. 
virtuous Eliza, could heaven but have! Great increase of Pvpulation.—The Indiana 
spared you till this hour, I had indeed | Gazette stat s that the inercase of population in 
heen happy!’ During these exclamations that State, during the past year, is estimated at 
I took an opportunity of putting an hun- ‘one hundred thousand dollars.” 
dred pound note into the hand of Charles, Melancholy.—\t is with much regret that we 
telling hi t th ona ia ein ite have to announce the death of the respectable bald 
to Fish rinnell, and intended as a present to 
fore. Ithen shook him by the hand, em- ‘the President of the United States. ons em- 
braced his children, wished them hap- , barked on board the schooner Mary, Capt. Davis, 
piness, and retired. When 1 had got into | bound to Alexandria, D. C., and expired off Mary- 
the street I could not avoid saying to my- land Point on Friday, after a short illness. Age 
cipled motive could have induced you to) y_ he N- ¥- Evening Journal mentions, that a Mr. 
hold so excellent a man in bondage? 1\\ 4 te Greenwieh, has invented a ma- 
tal 0 IBS: ehine for making woollen cards as quick i 
pray heaven forgive it!’ This action has ning. 
given me more pleasure—more heart- | ; Sun Flower Politicians.—Why is the sun flower 
felt satisfaction—than any other of my like modern politicians? Because it turns with 
life. My worldly gifts enabled me to do | the sun. 
good—I lost not the opportunity; and I _ A great shot recently took place at Washingtoo. 
I trust it will afford me ample recompense | Four guns were fired off simultaneously, and how 


Canvass Backs, ‘think as Mise 
though the key-hole and saw him sitting | in my last moments. bos ao i 
ona stool in dejected posture, his head | 


leaning upon his left hand. I knocked 
gently, when instantly a low voice utter- 
ed ‘Walkin.’ When TI entered Tristenus 
bowed gracefully. He hadtwo children 
(boys), theeldest about six, andithe voung- 
est four years old. He was, under Prov- 
idence, their only parent; grief on account 
of his losses, and the death of two of the 
children, had deprived them of a tender 
and himself of the most amiable and most 
disinterested woman in the world. He 
had just given his children their dinners, 
a piece of bread only; another piece lay 
upon an old table, intended no doubt for 
himself: a broken-mouth’d jug with water 
was also onthe table. I saw neither bed 
nor chair in the room, but in a corner 
stood an old couch which I suppose serv- 
ed for a resting-place. With much cour- 
tesy he asked my business with him. His 
manner of putting that question had such 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARIEL. ; Elijah Crosswhite has been sentenced to four 
Being almost enthusiastically fond of every thing | years imprisonment in Lexington, Ky. for passing 
which has a tendency to elevate the character of | counterfeit coin. He is said to have been a wealthy 


and highly respectable citizen: proverbially hon- 
ny 5 yan Ge apy of /est, until by bank he became em- 


Eulogy which I long since took from an old news- | 
paper. And not having seen it in print elsewhere, | 
I should be much gratified to see that it was thought | 
worthy of a place in your paper. | 
EULOGY ON WASHINGTON. | 
The following beautiful lines’ were cut out of | 
the side of a common Liverpool pitecher:— | 
WASHINGTON, | 
he defender of his country, the founder of — | 
Liberty, the friend of man. | 
History and tradition are explored in vain tor a 
Parallel to his character: 

In the annals of modern greatness 
He stands alone: 


And the noblest names of antiquity lose their | 
Lustre in his presence. 

Born the benefactor of mankind, he united a}] the | 

Qualities necessary to an illustrious career. 


barrassed. Embarrassment led to dissipation, aud 
dissipation led to crime and ignominy. 

About six o’clock, on Sunday morning, a new- 
born infant, dead, and stark naked, was found ly- 
ing in the dirt and snow, at the corner of Race and 

Water streets. Snow was falling, heavily, at the 
time. 

An aged colored woman was burnt in a small 
tenement, on the Trappe Road, not far from Bal- 
timore, on Thursday ot last week. 

Liberated Galley Slaves.—The number of per- 
sons existing in France who had been liberated 
from sentences in the gallies, after having under~ 
gone their punishment, is estimeted at 11,464. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The Specimen Number of the Third Volume is 


now ready for delivery. It will be sent to all Sub- | 
| seribers who may wish it, where there is no Agent: 
-and we respectfully bespeak their efforts to im- | 
crease the circulation of the paper. ‘The expense { 
of the publication is very materially inereased, | 
_ without any of it falling on Subscribers. Two or 


Nature made him great; he made himself 
Virtuous. 

Called by his country to the defence of her 
Liberties, he triumphantly vindicated 
The rights of humanity; 

And on pillars of National my ane laid 


an effect upon my feelings, that I could 
not immediately answer to it. He then 
said, ‘I hope sir, curiosity has not brought 
you here to behold a miserable but once 
happy man.’ I could only say ‘No;’ while 
| wiped off atear which had involuntari- 


ly fallen on my cheek. He saw it and in- 
stantly said, ‘Are you unhappy too?’ I 
told him I was a friend—He bowed.— 
That I brought him happy tidings—He 
shook his head, and fetched a deep sigh. 
His children had during our conversation 
got about his knees, and the youngest was 
applying his crust to his father’s lips with 
both hands: ‘Eat, papa,’ says he. ‘No,’ 
replied the father, ‘ you must eat it, Hen- 
ry, or give what you can spare to Charles; 
J have enough.’ The children continued 
to talk, and I did not choose to interrupt 
this little discourse, but looked upon them 
with wonder, till it was broken off by their 
father desiring their silence. I told him 
his creditor was dead, and that his heir 
had ordered his immediate enlargement. 
At this declaration I perceived in hiseyes 
uncommon brightness; they sparkled with 
Joy mixed with gratitude, but he remain- 
ed silent; while his eldest boy with all the 
power he was capable of, says, ‘And shall 
we now go into the fields, papa, and hear 
the birds sing??—Tristenus did not even 


The foundation of a great Republic. 
Twice invested with the supreme magistracy by | 
The voice of a free people, 
He surpassed in the Cabinet the glories of the | 
Field; and voluntarily resigning the sceptre 
And the sword, retired;to the shades 
Of private life. 
A spectacle so new and so sublime, was 
Contemplated with the most 
Profound admiration: 
And the name of WasHineTon, 
Admitting new lustre to humanity, resounded to 
The remotest regions of the earth. 
Magnaniimous in youth, glorious through life, 
Great in death. 
His highest ambition the happiness of mankind, 
His nobest victory the conquest of himself; 
Bequeathing to posterity the inheritance of his 
Fame; and building his monument in the } 
Hearts of his countrymen: | 
He lived the ornament of the 
Eighteenth Century, 
He died regretted by a mourning world.” 


| 


Unique Arrangement.—In a ball to be given at 
Goshen, N. Y. on the 3d inst. the Adams mana- | 
gers were to he relieved by the Jackson managers at | 
12 o’clock, the very hour Mr. Adams’s duties as— 
President of the United States ceased, and General 
Jackson’s commenced. 


three new names from each old Subseriber, would 
easily enable us to give all a much better publica- 
tion than the Antex ever has been. 

Those Subscribers who have not yet remitted 
their subscriptions for Vol. 2, are earnestly re- 
quested to remit us $3, in payment for Vols. 2 
and 3—as by so doing, postage will be saved, and 
avery important obligation confcrred on us. ‘The 
expenses of the publication require a prompt aud 
ready acquiesence with our terms, to enable us to 
publish it at all. It is already so cheap, that we 


| cannot afford to lose a single subscription. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“J. S. D.” writes too basty—Toby Twinkle’s” 
disposition is good, and the style of writing which 
he has adopted, when properly followed,is excerd- 
ingly popular. The selection of such shows his 
good taste—but he appears to have too little expe- 
rience (as yet) to qualify him for the production of 
such articles as would be suitable for publication: 
we recommend more practice. 

Several solutions to the Puzzle have been reevir- 
ed; the first was presented by a young gentleman 
of this city, to whom the prize was awarded, 


4 and that he might quit his disagreable sit- | “A country paper says, ‘*the most wholesome | 
4 uation instanly. With looks of astonish- | method of chasusing a wife is by kissing.” his 
ment, his eyes fixed upward, and his | Surpasses our intelligence. If a kiss be 
3 hands folded, he faintly uttered, ‘Blessed | meut, what is the reward to consist in? What au 
4 Ky 
4 
: 
‘ | 
} 
| 
| 
2 
| 
| 
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POETRY. | 


HUMOROUS. 


— 


THE OLIO. 


ROB ERT BURNS. Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to laugh a little. Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for wae * 
The ingratitute of Scotland to the memory of | : = Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. F 
i) Burns, is but a single instance among a thousand | CAN YOU KEEP A SECRET. T ie 
others, but which are less noticed, because the | Dorothy,” said Ichabod, pale and trembling, to ABOUT CUTTING sam 
“hy individuals who suffered were less conspicuous | his wife, Dorothy, [have a secret, and if I thought 
: ' you would keep it inviolable, I would not hesitate Poor little dear! although so ill, 


than the Poet, and had not gathered round them 
that halo of fame which his superior merits had 
eaused to brighten over him. The illustrious 


' toreveal it to you; butoh, Dorothy, woman.” 
‘© Why, Ichabod, it must certainly be a secret of 
great importance, for you are in a woful agitation. 


_ You look so very thin, 
ou won't be better, love, until 
Your bones prick through your skin! 


; Sheridan ciosed his brilliant but eccentric course, |) You know, husband, you can place implicit conii- | THE ANGLER.—A poor simple fellow was Iately ! 
4 quite as much neglected as the unfortunate Burns. ! dence in your wife, Have lever given you ocea- angling in some water belonging to a neighbouring 
4 While actually in his coffin, his body was levied | 20" 1° doubt my fidelity ’” | Squire not much famed for his urbanity, who hap- ig 
i - | ** Never, never, Dorothy; but the secret 1 have | pened to pass that way, strutted up to the poor fish- s 


on for a debt, nor would the heartless creditor re- 


to communicate is one that requires mers than ordi- | crman and exclaimed, P Sir, de 
a lax his grasp, although the funeral company was, nary faithfuluess and aaldane to prevent you from | iat you are fishing in my mann?” ‘The Bornes 
fast assembling, until the demand was paid. His divulging it. Oh dear! LE shudder when f think | mocently replied, ‘1 humbly beg your pardon 
funeral, nevertheless, was attended by all the no- | Mt.” (Sir, if Lam; but upon my word, Sir, I thought that 
bility—to which Moore has finely alluded, when ve as husband, do ee know how your lips ; I was fishing in my own manner.” 
j he said, although his very body might be siezed | ee your -” —_ — What - the matter? Huge volumes, like the ox roasted at Bartholo- 
| Ichabod '—you surely mistous! the confidence mew tair, may proclaim plenty of labor and inven 
i b y> | of one who vowed at the altar to be faithful to you. | tion, but afford less of what is delicate 
3 ‘« His pall shall be held up by nobles to-morrow.” , Come, unbosom yourself.” well concocted, than smaller pieces ities 
Our own country furnishes instances of her May Lrely on your fidelity Wir —~Voltaire w 
4 worthiest citizens asking for bread, and receiving Ichabod, you know you may.” icise a trage post to 
§ Well, then,—we are both to be ruined!—un- | ® tragedy he had written. He prefaced his 
a stone, as in the case of poor Burns. We have request by saying, that he knew the value of this 
#\° eut the following well written lines from a late “ Murder!” philosopher’s time, and therefore he requested him 
i, F.nglish paper, as containing a keen and justly, _‘* Yes, murder:—and have buried him at the foot - express his candid opinion in the shortest manner. 
merited rebuke on those who lavish upon monu- Of a tree in the orchard!” had written the single 
Then indeed we are ruined, and our children with | confined his eriticism merely to scratching ont 
‘ up the vital flame in those they are intended to) ygi> . the single letter n, leaving Fi! ‘Though the trage- if 
honor. | Ichabod left the room, and Dorothy hurried off to dy did not deserve so severe a sentence, the wit was * 
LINES ‘her neighbour’s. Mrs. Prattle observed a great too great temptation. 
} Written on reading that a splendid Mausoleum had , change in Dorothy’s countenance, and in her gene- |» Aruzism.—The three great apostles of practieal 
— at Dumfries, to the Memory of the ral great as to cause her to inquire without perseeuting, 
2 i rns. into the cause of it. and retain them without preaching, are Heal Ba 
“a And so they’ve raised above thy dust | Ob! Mrs. Prattle,” said Dorothy, am the ; Wealth, and Power. 
j A monumental urn and bust, most miserable of women!—IJ am ruined for ever!” Parewsenr et 
To tell thy name shall never rust Dorothy, how gloomy you look!— 
While Seotia’s story What has turned up to make you look so dejected? | The trust. security 1 os ™ € 
To genius such as thine is just, — | Why how you sigh! woman. Tell me the cause.” | Phe 
) Che double joys, where each is glad for both? 
Her shame and glory’ | ©] wish I might, Mrs. Prattle; but the occasion Friendship, our only wealtl tok © 
| of my unhappiness is a seeret which not per- 
While living she denied thee bread mitted to divulge.” 
With aaa supercilious tread : | ‘Oh! you a tell me, Dorothy—lI shall never Secure against ill fortune and the world. 
” Pass’d by the burnt-up heart and head, | speak of it again.” Apsuse.—When certain persons abuse us, let as 
All wraptin gloom; | « Will you promise never to reveal it to any per- | 88K ourselves what description of characters it is 
i And now, when thou hast nought to dread, | son living >” | that they do admire; we shall often find this a very 
4 Adorns thy tomb. | ** You know, Dorothy, I never tell secrets.” | consolatory reflection. 
Well, Mrs. Pratthke——TI searcely dare say it | A For Porrry 
What for ingratitude atones? my husband has committed murder, and buri- | Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead 
She never prised thy harp’s sweet tones /ed him at the foot of a tree in the orechard!—he | Thro’ which the living Homer begg’d his bread. 
~Till thou wert nought,—thy henor’d bones | told me of it himself. For heaven’s sake don’t The Chi - 
q Some other land | name it to any one!” i 1¢ Chinese have a saying, that an unlucky word 
Should have possess’d, and made these stones, “* Murder!—your husband committed murder!— the tongs, be beunght tesk 
§ A meckery stand. indeed, indeed, Dorothy, you have reason to think y a coach and six horses. 
yourself ruined !—Poor thing! [ pity you from the A NOT MADE WITH HANDS. 
y Thou shouldst have said, like him of old, bottom of my heart!” The mountains are God’s altars, on whose sides 
it Romme’s injured son, when I am cold ' Dorothy went home weeping and wringing her Silence, the parent of deep thought, abides; 2 
; Thy soil my ashes shall not hold; hands; and Mrs. Prattle leaving her dough halt} His matin song the hour when morning breaks, ; 
i )) Beneath a sky, kneaded, and her infant erying in the eradle, has- And the glad heart to gratitude awakes: a 
x) More warm than thine, my wings I'l! fold, tened to hold a tete-a-tete with Mrs. Tellall. Soon Aud he who from the world’s temptations fies FS 
’ Exult and die. | after this last confab was ended, the report of Icha- To his own mind’s retired solemnities; Bs 
i| | bod’s having committed murder became general, Erects a temple to his God more holy 
\ One tithe of what this bauble eost, and the disclosure of the fact was traced to his wite Than any built by human pride or folly. 
e griping want. ve had not lost | : Ms agistrate, before whom, and in tie pre- | being one day asked what work might be done on 
; 1 he richest gem | Senee o a multitude of anxious spectators, he gave | an holy-day, replied, ‘That which, if left undone, 
Her misty annals had to boast, | the following explanation. 
Or diadem. | & My object,” said Ichabod, “in the course I ny 
have pursued, was to test my wile’s capability ot Cri A 
Oh, Scotia! Scotia! oft would gush , keeping a secret—I have committed murder in as ad, each day 
i From these dull eyes the tear, and rush , muchas [ killed a toad, and buried it at the foot of Tho? wnnates Be RTs re 
' Into my cheek the crimson ftush, 'atree in my own orchard. How far my wife is wot yet approaching 2 
Wert thou my mother: | eapable of keeping a seeret, has been sufficiently Says a Neighbor—*‘ Not so— 
) : For the truth is, we know, % 


But, thank Heaven, I’ve no cause to blush, 
Though sigh to smother. 


proved;—and with respect to the murder, those 
who feel an interest in it, are at liberty to inspect 
the body.” 


*Tis you, rather you, that wastes Time.” 
OF OLD AGE. 


* Contented with his lowly lot, wer mene In age to wish for youth, is full as vain 
A palace with his straw -built cot; | Epigrams.—We like wit in whatever shape it may As tor a youth to turn a child again. 
excised, not quite forgot be conveyed, and a good epigram, though a rare ar- | 
as ticle, is always acceptable. A friend has handed us ARIVL 
Attest this each warm-hearted Scot,— Is published every other Saturday, by Edmuni 
Glencairn and Grame. a sample of what he a $ a most superior one. Morris, back of No. 95 Chesnut Street, Phik 
Ericram. adelphia, eight doors below the Post-Offiee, * 
While Lomond stands thon’lt mourn the day Wit is a feather, Pope has said, $1 50 per annum, in advance. 
j When his worn spirit burst the clay And females never doubt it, Every third number will be embellished with a 


Cold bond of earth, Kirk Alloway, 
Of mind the shrine, 

Will lure each pilgrim on his way, 
Thy Palestine. 


His sun arose and set in gloom, 

And his was an untimely tomb; 

But yet his memory will bloom, 
While one heart turns 

With indignation, to the doom 
Of Robert Burns! 


| 
| 
| For those, who’ve least within the head, 
Display the most without it! 
We subjoia one that pleases us much better than 
heard. 
TRANSLATION OF A GREEK EricRraM. 
Who first transerib’d the famous ‘Trojan war, 

And wise Ulysses’ acts, O! Jove make known; 
For since ’tis certain thine those poems are, 

No more let Homer boast they are his own. 


_ the foregoing, being the neatest compliment we ever 
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